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CALIFORNIA CHILDREN, CALIFORNIA FAMILIES 



A PREFATORY NOTE 



"God's own nursery" — the phrase nicely cap- 
tures Americans' perennial faith in the family as 
the moral t>edrock of our social and political insti- 
tutions. Yet there is growing concern that the 
American family is under siege, not only from the 
vicissitudes of a changing economy, but by a 
modem, permissive life ^yle as well. This state of 
crisis, some proclaim, threatens to render extinct 
this building block of American society. Many 
others fear that our values are eroding, our confi- 
dence in the future is fading, and the continuity of 
our democratic way of life is imperiled. 

This is not the first time that such concerns have 
been heard. Indeed, throughout our history, the 
development of social policies relating to the fam- 
ily have been spunked on and punctuated by the 
perception that the family has been under threat 
and in decline. Historians have traced such peri- 
ods of alami over family stability as far back as 
the Cok>niai period. 

Nonetheless, some very real and remarkable 
changes have occurred within the last few 
decades in the structure and role of the family 
and in the environment In which families rear 
children. Families have become smaller and 
more diverse: the fastest-growing family type by 
far is the single-parent family. (Although the two- 
parent family Is still the dominant family type.) 
Mothers. Including those with young children, 
have entered paid employment outside the home 
in ever-growing numbers. The Instruments of 
popular communication, notably television, have 
decisively entered the househokj and profoundly 
altered and reshaped the day-to-day affairs of 
chiklren and parents alike. The family may 
indeed be "here to stay," as one commenfator 
has put it, but the trend seems inexorably toward 
diminished family control and influence in the 
scK^ialization of the young. 



Coincident with these changes, we have begun 
to witness a growing array of signals that the 
young are under stress and in trouble. Specifi- 
caMy, a great deal of the concern over the family is 
rooted in what p€ opie perceive as an epidemic of 
problems related to children and youth. For 
example, we are experiencing alarming rates of: 

Teen and Pre-Teen Substance Abuse 

Teen Pregnancy 

Teen Suicide 

Dropping Out of Sch<x)l 

Juvenile Crime and Gang involvement 

Sexually Transmitted Diseases 

Teen Unemployment 

These problems alone should prompt us to move 
beyond the lament over crisis and, indeed, 
beyond the mere afRmiation that families are 
important and into the formulation of a public 
policy agenda for California families. 

This will be a difficult undertaking. Family Is a 
universal experience. Everyone at some time 
bek>ngs to a family, and everyone has t)eriefs 
about what families ought to be. in fact, the issues 
raised by afamily polrcy fap into some of our most 
closely held beliefs — and Into traditions rooted 
deep in the American experience. Any family 
policy must contend with these beliefs —many of 
them fervently held. For example, does a change 
in family structure necessarily portend a crisis? 
Are single-parent families, by definition, incapa- 
ble of functioning as well as two-parent families? 
A family policy must also grapple with the tradi- 
tional emphasis of our society, our taws, and our 
social programs upon the individual, rather than 
the family, as the measure (and recipient) of all 
things. 
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Nonetheless, the progression from concern to 
policy must be made. The transition can be 
eased by the realization that we do, in fact make 
family policy day to day. Government does things 
to, and for, the family both explicitly (childcare, 
family planning) and sometimes unintentionally 
(housing and land use decisions). All too often 
these poticii^ are enacted willy-nilly, with no 
clear overall purpose, failing to take into account 
recent changes in family life. Senator Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan has put the point well: 

. . . in the nature of modem industrial 
soc, y, no government, however firm 
might be its wish otherwise, can avoid hav- 
ing policies that profoundly influmce fam- 
ily relationships Tfus is not to be avoided 
The only option is whether these wUl be 
purposeful intended policies or whether 
they will be remdual derivative, in a sense 
concealed ones. [Famtly and Nation 
(San Diego: Harcourt, Brace, Jovano- 
vich.1987) pp. 116-17.1 

Given both the remarkable magnitude of change 
in the family landscape, and the very real prob- 
lems which beset the young, it is a reasonable 
suggestion that we shouk) begin to think system- 
atically at)out a family policy agenda for Califor- 
nia. Not a single policy agenda, of course. As 
Senator Moynihan has wryly obsen^ed, a com- 
prehensive family policy might be feasible in a 
small homogeneous society like Iceland, but it is 
nearly impossible in more heterogeneous 
nations such as the United States, and out of the 
question in a place so varied and diverse as the 
State of California Nonetheless, the formulation 
of thoughtful family policies is necessary, and the 
responsibility falls most appropriately to state 
governments, since a great many policies and 
programs which directly impinge on family life are 
state programs. 



Call^mla ChUdren, Cef Hbmla Famtt^ — a 
series of publtoations undertaken at the request 
of the Honorable Willie L Brown, Jr., Speal^ of 
the California State Assembly represents a 
step in this direction. The series aims to heighten 
legislative and citizen awareness regarding how 
policy affects families. Mora concretely, we 
attempt to: 

(1) document and clarify recent demographk: 
trends and their effects on families; 

(2) review the history of the evolutkm of the 
American family; 

(3) establish a system for keeping track of the 
very large number of bills which the legisla- 
ture considers each year on family issues; 
and 

(4) spotlight specific trends and polk:ies — in 
such areas as health, education, fo&ter care, 
welfare, recreation, childcare, and criminal 
justk^ — whk:h are adversely affecting fami- 
lies and which may require legislative 
attention. 

Any single definition of "the family" is fraught with 
peril, especially In a state as large and culturally 
diverse as Califomia Yet some working definition 
is essential. We define "family" as a private, non- 
instituticmat, child-rearing unit Our definition 
stresses function over form. We believe that most 
Americans view certain family functions — we 
term them public functions — as so essential to 
the well-t^ing of children and the polity that few 
could seriously imagine doing without them or 
finding effective substitutes for them. Among 
these public functkTns of the family are the social- 
ization and teaching of values to the young; the 
responsibility for maintaining the health of Its 
children: and preparing the young for work upon 
reaching adulthood. 
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Government policies, w© believe, shou.^ strive to 
enable all families to fulfill these functions — 
whether the families are single-parent or two- 
parent female-headed or male-headed, nuclear 
or extended, natural or foster. The Caflfomla 
Children, California Families series will 
attempt to assist legislators in meeting this goal. 

This report, Over the Brink: Home/ess Fam/- 
llea In Los Angeles, calls attention to a growing 
problem that has received far too little attention: 
children and parents who have no stable place to 
live. The report isolates similarities and differen- 
ces between homeless and poor but stably- 
housed families, and identifies paths along which 



families slide into homelessness. While no sim- 
ple solutions to family homelessness are on the 
horizon, the report .wommends several policy 
changes that could ease the plight of homeless 
children and parents and reduce the likelihood 
that they will soon become homele..3 again. The 
report was prepared collaboratively by Toshi 
Hayashi and Steven Schlossman, Assembly 
Office of Reserach; David Wood, Cedars-Sinai 
Medical Center and The RAND Corporation; and 
R. Burciaga Valdez, UCLA. School of Public 
Health and The RAND Corporation. Dr. Wood 
conducted the survey on which the report is 
primarily based. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



During the past few years, the homeless have 
come to symbolize the face of modem urban 
poverty. The latest wrinkle on that face is the 
rapid recent growth of homeless families. Ten 
years ago the homeless population was primarily 
composed of men, many suffering from alco- 
holism or mental illness. This is no longer true. 
Families with children now comprise the fastest 
growing sub-population of the homeless, and In 
several large cities families comprise over half of 
the total homeless population. Homeless chil- 
dren crystallize fears that poverty today is worse 
than a generation ago: a Hobbesian nightmare 
that threatens to create a self-perpetuating way of 
life. 

Who are the homeless families? How and why 
did they become homeless? What impact does 
homelessness have on children? Can we identify 
"risk factors" that precipitate homelessness? 

This report attempts to address these questions 
concerning homeless families and the larger set- 
ting of poverty from which homelessness 
emerges. We analyze a unique t>ody of data col- 
lected in 1 987-88 on two groups of poor families 
in Los Angeles. Half of the families were stably- 
housed welfare (AFDC: Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children) recipients who had lived in 
the same residence for at least six months and 
had received welfare continuously for at least 
one year. The other half, though often receiving 
welfare, were currently homeless families who 
had sought refuge in an emergency shelter. The 
sample consists of approximately 400 families; 
all contained at least the mother and one child. 
The data, which were gathered in a three-stasje 
sampling sun/ey (see Appendix A), selectively 
cover the backgrounds and current problems of 
the parents and childrerf. 



At first glance, these two groups of families 
appear to mark very different points along the 
poverty spectrum. After all, not having a home 
indicates that the families suffer under more 
extreme poverty and may indicate more severe 
psychokigical dysfunctk>n (for the children espe- 
cially) than among poor but stably-housed fami- 
lies. But, just how different are these groups from 
one another? Do comparisons between them 
indicate significant similarities or clear differen- 
ces? Can we discern "paths to homelessness" 
that might suggest a variety of concrete reforms 
to block the onset of family homelessness? 

With these questions in mind, in Section II, we 
compare and contrast the homeless and stably- 
housed poor (SHP) families in our sample. We 
first describe the SHP families in regard to the 
following characteristics: demographics and fam- 
ily structure; personal and relationship problems 
experienced by the mothers; problems in the 
mothers' family of origin; school performance 
and behavior problems of the children; support 
networks available to the mothers; family Income 
and housing costs; and residence patterns. Then 
we compare the SHP and homeless families in 
the same areas, first pointing out the similarities 
and then contrasting the differences between 
them. (Summary statistics are tabulated in 
Appendix E.) In Section III, we use multivariate 
statistical techniques to address the question of 
why some poor people become homeless while 
others remain stably housed. We attempt to 
reconstruct the "paths" by which these families 
became honieless. Finally, in Section iv, we 
discuss the policy implications of our findings and 
suggest a number of legislative measures to 
address the plight of homeless families in 
California. 
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II. CHARACTERISTICS OF STABLY-HOUSED POOR 

AND HOMELESS FAMILIES 



1. STABLY-HOUSED POOR FAMIUES 

A. DemogmfOilcs and Family Structure 

Mothers from the SHP (stably-housed poor) fami- 
lies in our sample were all on welfare. Contrary to 
a common view, these women were generally not 
teen mothers who had dropped out of high school 
after giving birth. Rather, afljr initially having 
children they appear to have exercised consid- 
erable control over the ultimate size of their fami- 
lies. The average number of children per family 
was 2.3. The average SHP mother was 29.5 
years oW. Black (70%),' and a high-school grad- 
uate (74%); she had given birth to her first child a 
couple of years after leaving higtt school (mean 
20.6 years old). 

Over half of the SHP mottiers (55%) had never 
married, and their children were conceived out- 
of-wedlock. Whi»j* nearly half (45%) of SHP 
mothers had been man-ied, only 8% were cur- 
rently man-ied. Two-fifths of the mothers (38%). 
however, were in relatively stable "couples" rela- 
tionships. That is, they were living regularly with a 
male who could support the mother and serve as 
a parent to the children. The remainder of the 
SHP women (62%) lacked this support and were 
raising their chiWren as single mothers. 

0. HHothers: Personal and Relationship 
Problems 

Althoughonly two-fifths of the SHP mothers were 
cun-ently living with a man, all had had relation- 
ships of varying intensity with male partners in the 
past About three-fifths of the women (62%) had 



had only two or less serious relationships with 
men in the past The average number of serious 
relationships was 2.4 including their marriage(s). 
Only a handful of the women (8%) had had five or 
more sertous reiatiorships with men. 

The SHP women's past and prf^ent relation- 
ships with men were often turbulor.. Two-fifths of 
the women (40%) reported very serious prob- 
lems with their most recent male partner, such as 
alcohol or drug use, violence, criminal activity, or 
a history of mental illness. The most frequently- 
cited problem was the partner's excessive alco- 
hol or drug use. foltowed by criminal activity and 
physical or sexual abuse. One-fifth of the women 
(20%) reported at least two of these serious prob- 
lems with tfieir most recent male partner. 

The SHP single mothers were more likely to have 
experienced a serious relatk}nshlp problem than 
the SHP women cunrently living with a man. Half 
of the SHP single mothers (50%) reported 
serious problems with their most recent male 
partner. For many of these women, problems with 
male partners were probably serious enough to 
have compelled termination of the relationship. 

However, it would oversimplify to portray the SHP 
mothers solely as victims of violent males. Many 
of these SHP women also had severe personal 
problems of their own which -nay have contrib- 
uted to their inability to remain with their chil- 
dren's fathers or with another male partner. For 
example, half of the SHP mothers (49%) admitted 
to drug or alcohol abuse or to serious emotional 
problems. 



•As expiamed in Append.), A the SHP sample somewfiat o wrepresents the share of B"cK welfare fam.ftes .r Los Angetes. and underfepresents the sha'e of Latmos 
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C. Mothers: Family of Origin 

The childhood experiences of the SHP mothers 
suggest that they had generally grown up in fami- 
lies that were structurally more stable and eco- 
nomically more secure than their own current 
households. Three-fifths of the SHP mothers 
(61%) had grown up with both biological parents 
for at least part of their upbringing; of those, half 
(56%) had grown up exclusively with both biolog- 
ical parents. Only one-seventh (14%) had grown 
up solely with their mothers. Economically, very 
*ew SHP mothers (11%) had parents who were 
dependent on welfare. 

However, a substantial share of the SHP mothers 
had experienced personal turmoil and emotional 
injury in their parents' household. One-third of the 
mothers' parents (34%) had abused drugs and/ 
or alcohol; one-sixtft of the mothers (17%) had 
been physically or sexually abused by parents or 
relatives as a child; and one-quarter of the moth- 
ers (25%) had beet) compelled during their child- 
hoods to live away from home with a relative or in 
foster care. 

Thus, we get a mixed picture of the SHP mothers' 
childhoods. A large minority had suffered serious 
trauma and/or dislocation while growing up. For 
most of the SHP mothers, however, there had 
been less poverty and family breakup than their 
own families were currently experiencing. 

D. Children: School Performance and 
Behavior Probtems 

Raised in a family where the adults were expe- 
riencing frequent relationship and persoial prob- 
lems, how were the SHP children performing in 
school?^ 

Children in the general population miss school an 
average of five to six days per year. The SHP 
children's absence record was considerably 



worse: five to six days during the past three 
months, or three times higher than average. Dur- 
ing the last three months, one-fiflh o? the SHP 
children (22%) missed school for more than a 
week, mainly due to illness. 

Even though most of the school-age children 
were in the lower grades, one-fifth (16%) had 
already t}een held back and forced to repeat a 
grade. Equally troublesome, one-quarter (24%) 
had been removed from regular classes and 
placed in special settings for chiktren with aca- 
demic or emotional problems. These young 
children were already at risk for school failure 
and dropping out ~ actions that wouki, of course, 
increase their likelihood of remaining poor as 
adults. 

We used the Behavior Problems Scale (BPS)^ to 
measure the extent of children's behavior prob- 
lems. The BPS measures behavior along the 
dimensions of aggression, withdrawal, 
delinquency, and immaturity. 

Overall, only a minority of the younger and older 
SHP children displayed a significant number of 
behavior problems, most of which were aggres- 
sive behavk>rs. such as stubbornness, sullen- 
ness, irritability, displaying a hot temper, or argu- 
ing a lot The children of mothers who abused 
alcohol or drugs or who had emotional problems 
were reported more commonly to display 
aggressive behavior. 

E. Support Network 

Solid support networks have been shown to mit- 
igate personal or economic problems and 
generally assist in preventing or helping to 
resolve crises. A "support network" is composed 
of friends and relatives upon whom the mothers 
might call for assistance in an emergency — for 
example, when they are left by a male partner or 
when the welfare check is tost in the mail. 




'Our dat^ on children's sChooS performance is iimtted to patterns of attendance and academic achtevemerft 

*The instrument was auapted by the RAND Cor pof ation fr wn ttie AcftentacK Behaviof Checklist The BPS has two forms a 7 • item nneasure for children under five years and a 
I3 i!em measure for children five years and over The reliabiiiiy and validrty of the BPS have been documented m a general child population 



The SHP mothers — long since out of school and 
nearly 30 years old — had had considerable time 
to develop support networks which could supply 
informal emergency aid. However, nearly half of 
the SHP mothers (48%) had only one or no adult 
in their support network. Over one-third (36%) 
had two or three potential sources of assistance; 
only one-sixth (1 6%) had four or more (the aver- 
age number of adult supports was two). Nearly 
two-thirds of the SHP women (57%) included 
their parents (mother, father, or both) within their 
support network; only one-eighth (13%) included 
their own minor children. The average age of the 
individuals comprising the support network was 
42. 

Thus, for a large group of the SHP women, there 
were few adult supports they could rely on to 
mitigate a personal or economic crisis. Among 
the potential sources of support however, their 
own parents were central. 

F. FsmUy Income and Housing Costs 

For a family of three, the federal poverty line in 
1 988 was $9,690. The incomes of the SHP fami- 
lies in our sample fell substantially below that line: 
the mean income wac $8,150. AFDC was the 
soi& source of Incomefor three-quarters of these 
women (77%). Only one-tenth of the mothers 
(10%) held income-earning jobs and few (6%) 
relied on income from a resident male. In addi- 
tion, these women relied heavily on federally- 
funded program subsidies: four-fifths (81%) par- 
ticipated in either Food Stamps or the WIC 
(Women, infants, and Children) program. 

With such low incomes, these women obviously 
could not afford to own a home; indeed, in an 
expensive housing market such as Los Angeles, 
they struggled just to pay rent The extent of their 
struggle is startling: the median rent-to-income 
ratio for the SHP motiiers was 60%. Stated 
another way. the families paid 60% of their total 
monthly income for rent and utilities. Clearly, any 



interruption of welfare twnefits — and over one- 
fifth of ttie SHP mothers (23%) had previously 
been cut off from AFDC — would put these fami- 
lies on the brink of economic disaster. 

G. Besld&we Patterns 

The SHP families in our study, by design, had all 
reskied continuously in one place for at least the 
past six months. Not surprisingly, tiiey averaged 
only 0.3 moves during tiie previous 12 months, 
and 2.7 moves during the previous five years. 
These residence changes do not seem exces- 
sive. Inde^, in light of their economic situation, it 
is notable that tiie mothers were able to remain 
stably housed at all. 

However, a minority of the SHP families (19%) 
had tost housing and experienced homeless- 
ness during tiie past five years. That is. they had 
lived in shelters, streets, a car, an abandoned 
building, or a hotel (recall that these women were 
selected precisely because of their apparent sta- 
bility). Two-fifths of the women (39%) had been 
forced to double-up during the same period. The 
SHP mottiers who had experienced either home- 
lessness or doubling-up reported relationship 
problems, on average, twice as frequentiy as the 
SHP motiiers who had more consistentiy stable 
housing during the past five years. Thus, even 
among a population of poor families selected for 
their housing stability, a significant minority had 
lost theif housing in the recent past due to a 
combination of extreme economic stress and 
personal and relationship problems, 

2. COMPARING HOMELESS AND STABLY- 
HOUSED POOR FAMILIES 

After reviewing the background and behavioral 
characteristics of tiie SHP (stably-housed fwr) 
mothers, it seems appropriate to ask how "sta- 
ble" they really were. If we dare to consider them 
"stably housed," we do so only in comparison to 
another group which is clearly worse off — • that is. 
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the homeless. But how much worse off are the 
homeless, and in what ways? To address these 
questions, we compare the SHP and homeless 
families on the same characteristics previously 
discussed: demographics and family structure; 
personal and relationship problems experienced 
by the mothers; problems in the mothers' family of 
origin; school perfbmiance and behavior prob- 
lems of the children; support networks available 
to the mothers; family income and housing costs; 
and residence patterns. We will identify the sim- 
ilarities and contrast the differences in each of 
these areas. (All statistical comparisons in paren- 
theses refer first to homeless and second to SHP 
families.) 

A. Demographics and Family Structure 

The homeless and SHP parents in our sample 
shared afew background and behavioral character- 
istk^s. The mothers were of similar age (means = 
29.1 and 29.5 years old) and had given birth to 
their first child at the same point in their life cycle 
(means = 20.5 and 20.6 years old). Neither the 
homeless nor the SHP families were dominated 
by women who had begun child-rearing as ado- 
lescents, (See Figure 1 .] 

Nor were these mothers high school dropouts. 
The median educational level was 12 years for 
both groups. However, the homeless mothers 
were less likely than the SHP mothers to have 
earned a high school diploma (61 % versus 74%). 
The difference is even more substantial when 
those who had obtained the General Equivalency 
Degree (GED) are excluded (52% versus 71%). 

Turning now to family size and structure, the 
homeless families had more children on average 
(means = 2.7 versus 2.3). and were also more 
likely to be in "couples" relationships (47% of 
homeless versus 38% of SHP families). The 
homeless mothers were three times more likely 
to be married (26% versus 8%). Overall, the 
homeless families were larger in size and more 
stable in structure than the SHP families. [See 
Figures 2 and 3.] 
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0. Mothers: Personal and Relationship 
Problems 

About half of tx>tii the homeless mothers and 
SHP mothers were reported to be suffering from 
serious dmg or alcohol abuse or emotional prob- 
lems {57% versus 49%)/ As a subgroup, ttie 
homeless single mothers were significantly more 
likely than the SHP single mothers to abuse alco- 
hol or drugs or to suffer emotional problems (63% 
versus 48%). 

Although the homeless mothers were more often 
married or residing with a male, their male 
partners in the cunent or most recent relationship 
were more likely than the partners of SHP moth- 
ers to have serious problem'^, r (Ch as ateohol or 
dnjg abuse (43% versus 30%), and criminal activ- 
ities (29% versus 20%). Perhaps most tellingly, 
twice as many homeless women as SHP women 
had been battered or abused by their most recent 
male partner (34% versus 16%). [See Figure 4.] 



•Although Jhe dffterence appears substantial wcs tounci to de statistically not 
significant (p-0 14) 



FrGURE4 
SERIOUS PROBLEMS 
OF MALE PARTNERS 
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All tc^ether, the homeless women were twice as 
likely as the SHP women to have experienced 
two or more of these serious problems with their 
most recent male partners (38% versus 20%). 
Well over half of the homeless women had expe- 
rienced at least one of these serious problems 
(57% versus 40%). Moreover, homeless mothers 
had been Involved in serious relationshif^ with 
men more often (means » 2.9 versus 2.4), possi- 
bly a result of having experienced so many rela- 
tionship problenDs. 

When we compare single mothers and mothers 
in couples, the single mothers, not surprisingly, 
had more serious problems with male partners. 
The homeless single mothers, moreover, 
reported many more relationship problems than 
the SHP single mothers. For example, half of the 
homeless single mothers had been physically or 
sexually abused by ttieir most recent male 
partners (52%), compared to one-fifth of the SHP 
single mothers (22%). 

Overall, the most striking point remains ttrat many 
families in both groups had major personal prob- 
lems that would inevitably interfere with their abili- 
ties to maintain housing and provide a stable 
environment for their children. However, the 
homeless children were more often "at risk** due 
to mors frequent problems of their moth.-^rs' or 
other parent figures. The children of homeless 
single mothers appear to be at highest risk due to 
the higher incidence of serious family problems. 

C. Mothers: Family of Origin 

Homeless mothers were just as likely as SHP 
mothers to have grown up in families with both 
biok>gical parents who were not poor. Although 
more of the parents of homeless mothers had 
relied on welfare, the share who had done so was 
smalt for both groups (22% versus 11%). Thus, 
neither poverty nor family break-up sharply dif- 
ferentiated the childhood backgrounds of SHP 
from homeless mothers. 



Despite these similarities, the homeless and SHP 
mothers differ^ in several critk^ai points in their 
childhood experiences. The homeless n 9rs 
were more likely to have grown up with ii^^ents 
who had serious problems. Half of ttie homeless 
mothers had a par9nt(s) who was an alcoholic or 
drug user (49% versus 34%). Moreover, one- 
quarter of the homeless mothers had t»en phys- 
ically or sexually abused as a child by parents or 
relatives (26% versus 1 7%). Finally —and further 
testimony to the stresses which the homeless 
women had endured in their families of origin 
—one-third had spent at least part of their chiki- 
hood living with a relative or in a foster home 
(35% versus 25%). The homeless mothers, in 
sum, were significantly more likely to have t>een 
victims of parental substance abuse, physical 
and sexual abuse, and physical dislocation. They 
cleariy came from more dysfiinctkmal families of 
origin than did the SHP mothers. (See Figure 5.J 

FIGURES 
SERIOUS PROBLEMS 
IN MOTHER'S FAMILY OF ORIGIN 
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D. CMIdmn: Sctfool Performance and 
EMwvlor Pn^l&ns 

Not surprisingly, the homeless children were 
even more likely than the SHP children to miss 
school: eight to nine versus five to six days 
absent during the past three months, or nearly 
five times the al)sence rate of the general school 
population. During the past three months, twice 
as many homeless as SHP children {42% versus 
22%) missed over a week of school. The primary 
reason for school absence was family 
transience. 

Academic problems were reported as somewhat 
more frequent among the homeless children than 
the SHP children. The homeless children were 
only slightly more often placed in remedial 
classes than the SHP children (28% versus 24%). 
However, a substantially larger share of the 



FIGURE 6 
SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 
OF CHILDREN 
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homeless children had already repeats a grade 
(30% versus 18%), indicating serious academic 
difficulties that will likely worsen with continued 
homelessness of the family. [See Figure 6.] 

Similar to the SHP children, only a minority of the 
homeless children were reported to have serious 
behavior problems, mainly with aggressive 
behaviors. Among homele^ children in single- 
parent femilies or in families with drug/ateohol 
abuse or mental illness, the majority were 
reported to have multiple aggressive behavior 
problems. 

E Support Network 

We suggested earlier that a support networic can 
mitigate personal as well as economic crises for 
poor families. The homeless mothers in our sam- 
ple had a much weaker support networit; they 
reported fewer adult supports to call upon in an 
emergency ttian the SHP mothers (mean adult 
supports = 1.2 for homeless mothers versus 2.1 
for SHP mothers). Two-fifths of the homeless 
mothers had one or no adult supports at all (66%) 
versus half of the SHP mothers (48%). Even more 
tellingly, homeless mothers were half as likely as 
SHP motfiers to name their own parents as 
potential sources of support (27% versus 57%). 
Furthemiore, the homeless mothers were nearly 
three times more likely than the SHP mothers to 
cite their own minor children as a source of sup- 
port (37% versus 13%). These differences Indi- 
cate that homeless mothers were socially more 
isolated, a probable result of the greater family 
turbulence which had characterized their child- 
hoods. [See Figure 7 on page 10.) 

The support network of homeless single mothers 
was even more limited than that of homeless 
couples of SHP families; they reported fewer total 
supports, relied less on their parents for support, 
and relied more on their minor children. 

The combination of serious relationship problems 
and a weak support network strongly suggests 




that the homeless single mothers are suffering homelessness combined with such great family 
greater dysfunction and disability than any other dysfunction has a potentially destructive infiu- 
families In our sample. Clearly, the stress of ence on the children. 



FIGURE? 
SUPPORT NETWORK 
(NUMBER OF ADULT SUPPORTS) 
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F. Family Income and Housing Costs 

Although each group was poor, ihe homeless 
families were not currently poorer than the SHP 
families. The homeless families actually earned 
more annual income than the SHP families dur- 
ing the past 1 2 months (median income of $8,500 
versus $7,500).'* Even when income is adjusted 
for family size, fewer of the homeless families felt 
below the poverty line (76% of homeless versus 
89% of SHP). 

In our judgment, however, it would be unwise to 
stress the apparent relative economic advantage 
of the homeless families. For example, when we 
examine the distribution of income, the homeless 



families were more economically heterogeneous 
than the SHP families. While a few more home- 
less families had incomes of $24,000 or more 
during the past 1 2 months (6% versus 1 %), many 
more homeless families also had incomes of 
$4,500 or less (13% versus 5%). In short while 
the homeless families were less likely to be poor, 
we dare not sharply differentiate the two groups 
of families on the basis of Income. 

Moreover, the homeless and SHP families paid 
about the same proportion of total income to rent 
(median » 55% versus 60%). This was a huge 
expense for both groups. However, the sad 
reality is that this is a commonplace experience 



•Mean incomes were $9,739 Ujt the homeless and $8. 1 50 fof the SHP lamiiies 
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among the urban poor: families in Los Angeles 
with an income under $10,000 spend, on aver- 
age, 53% of their income for rent! Any family 
paying so high a share of income to rent has tittle 
left for other necessities and will inevitably face 
housing instability. [See Figure 8.) 

While both groups shared similar housing 
burdens, several problems were more prevalent 
among homeless than SHP families that made 



their economic situation even more desperate, 
p irst homeless families drew less often on AFDC 
as a source of Income (73% versus 1 00%), This 
pattern is not surprising for two reasons: (1 ) by 
design, all the SHP families In our sample relied 
on AFDC. and (2) two-parent families have 
greater difficulty qualifying for AFDC than single- 
parent families and the homeless sample con- 
sisted of more two-parent families. 



RGURE8 

MEDIAN ANNUAL INCOME AND RENT BURDEN 
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Second, homeless families more frequently 
experienced discontinuation of their AFDC 
financial grant which resulted in a sharp drop In 
income. Over two-fifths of the homeless families 
had lost AFDC sometime during the past year, 
while only one-fifth of the SHP families had ever 
lost AFDC (43% versus 23%). Some of these 
families had managed to re-establish eligibility. 
However, as we suggested earlier, the economic 
situation of both the homeless and SHP families 
was so precarious that even a temporary loss of 
AFDC could undermine their ability to pay 
monthly rent 



Third, the homeless families participated less 
often than the SHP families In federally- 
subsidized benefit programs such as Food 
Stamps or WIC (62% versus 81 %). (See Figure 9 
on page 12.] 

In sum, while differences in income or the rent-to- 
income ratios do not readily explain why one 
group of families was homeless and another was 
not the figures do indicate that families in both 
groups were facing extreme economic burdens 
due to housing costs. Homeless families had 
additional financial pressures that may have 
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been siT'cient to cause them to lose stable hous- to the underuttlization of welfare programs or 
ing. However, in the absence of longitudinal data, whether homelessness was a result of non- 
we cannot detemiine whether homelessness led participation. 
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FIGURE 9 

PARTICIPATION IN FOOD STAMPS 
AND WIC* PROGRAMS 
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G. Besi<tence Patterns 

In sharp contrast to the SHP families, the home- 
less families in our sample have endured a long 
pattern of housing instability. During the previous 
five years, the homeless families had changed 
residences at a rate of over once per year, more 
than twice the frequency of the SHP families 
(mean moves = 6.4 versus 27 over five years). 
Within the last year, the homeless families had 
experienced even greater housing instability, 
moving an average of 2.7 times compared to 0.3 
for the SHP families. During the five years prior to 
coming to a shelter, the homeless mothers were 
far more likely than the SHP mothers to have 
lived in a hotel or motel (76% versus 16%) or on 
the street or in a car (32% versus 2%), and to 
have doubted up with strangers or non-family 
(56% versus 39%). 



We turn now to another aspect of residence pat- 
terns: what were the geographic origins of the 
homeless families? Had they lived in Los 
Angeles long term before losing their housing, or 
had they already become homeless elsewhere 
and then come to Los Angeles? In truth, we can- 
not directly answer this question because we do 
not have precise information on where these 
individuals were living when they first became 
homeless. However, we can address the issue 
indirectly by analyzing the homeless families' 
residence patterns and the length of time they 
had lived in Los Angeles before seeking refuge in 
a shelter. 

Two-thirds of the homeless families (67%) were 
either natives or established residents of Los 
Angeles before becoming homeless. That is, 
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they had had a steady place to live in Los 
Angeles (excluding a shelter or hotel) for at least 
six months before losing their housing. One-third 
(33%) were already homeless, or had very 
quickly become homeless (within six months), 
upon arrival in Los Angeles. We term these 
homeless families the "migrating homeless." 
(See Figure 10.) 

The "migrating homeless" differed in three prin- 
cipal ways from the other homeless families in 
our sample. First, the "migrating homeless" were 
more likely to be White (39% versus 27%) and 
>ess likely to be Black (43% versus 62%). 
Second, the "migraUng homeless" were some- 
what more frequently couples (53% versus 44%). 
Third, compared to the homeless families who 
had previously established a stable residence in 
Los Angeles, the "migrating homeless" were less 
likely to have left their last stable residence due to 
severe economic stress (33% versus 57%), and 
more likely to have left because they desired a 
change or a chance to better their opportunities 
(36% versus 2%). 



If "migrating homeless" famili3s seem to have 
been in less desperate economic straits why, 
then, were they now homeless? We suspect that 
many, especially the couples, had journeyed to 
Los Angeles expecting to find new economic 
opportunities, only to encounter the harsh reality 
of a fragmented metropolis offering abundant 
low-wage service jobs and high-cost hous- 
ing. Away from their hometowns, these families 
could expect little help rrom their parents, rela- 
tives, or friends.® In sum, their homelessness may 
have resulted from their unanticipated difficulty in 
finding an economic foothold in Los Angeles and 
from their isolation from a viable support network. 

Homeless families, in sum, come both from sta- 
ble residents of Los At .geles and families migra- 
ting to Los Angeles, a finding suggested by ear- 
lier studies/ The geographic routes to homeless- 
ness underscore that most homeless families in 
Los Angeles are long-temi residents on AFDC. 
Moreover, migration may or may not have an 
additive effect on the number of homeless fami- 
lies. One-third of the homeless families in our 



FIGURE 10 
FAMILY RESIDENCE BEFORE 
BECOMING HOMELESS 




*To be considered a Los Angeles 
resident, a family had to have 
lived in Los Angeles at least 
six months before becoming 
homeless. 



•Although statistically not signtficant the ' migrating homeless had on average, fewe' ii' M supports than the oti>e' homeless families (means -09 wrsus 1 3) 
'For example see K Y McQiesney Families The New Homeless ' PKffessrfona/ 1 (19861 13 14 
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san^ple immigrated from outside Los Angeles, 
but we do not know the numbers of stable Los 
Angeles residents wt)o upon becoming home- 
less in Los Angeles then immigrated back to their 
families of origin in Alabama, Detroit* or else- 
where. We only see one side of family migratk)n 
and it is biased to over-estimate the proportion of 
homeless families immigrating from outside Los 
Angeles. The problem of homelessness in Los 
Angeles, in short, dare not be blamed on migrant 
"outsiders." 

Summary 

Our analysis thus far suggests that both home- 



less and stably-housed families face extreme 
financial pressure due to housing costs, but that 
economics alone do not clearly differontiate the 
homeless from the SHP families. The dire eco- 
nomic plight of homeless families must be viewed 
in the context of their social isolation and their 
more severe legacy of personal distress, espe- 
cially In the case of homeless mother-only fami- 
lies. Economically, both groups were extraordi- 
narily vulnerable, but the homeless had 
distinctive histories of personal and family 
trauma. This unfortunate legacy may have 
increased their chances of tottering over the brink 
into the abject status of having no place to live. 
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III. EXPLAINING HOMELESSNESS 



1. FINDINGS OF UNIVARIATE ANALYSIS IN 
SECTION 11 

In Section II, we have compared the homeless 
and SHP (stably-housed poor) families in our 
sample, mainly via univariate analysis {{.e., exa- 
mining one variable at a time). The comparisons 
have revealed several striking similarities in 
demographic, economic, family, and behavioral 
characteristics: homeless and SHP mothers 
were around the same age and had given birth to 
their first child at the same point in the life cycle: 
both homeless and SHP families paid a hug& 
share (55% to 60%) of income to rent; and about 
half of the mothers in both groups abused either 
drugs or alcohol or suffered serious emotional 
problems. 



The comparisons have also highlighted several 
notable differences between the homeless and 
SHP families. These differences are summarized 
in TABLE 1. 

Univariate analysis does not fully explain the 
complex relationships totween homelessness 
and the many variables in our study. A belter way 
to uncover these relationships is to use multivar- 
iate analysis, a statistical technique which ena- 
bles us to examine the relationship between 
homelessness and severed variables simultane- 
ously. Once relationships are examined from a 
multivariate perspective, some of the differences 
identified via univariate analysis may disappear, 
and new ones may emerge.^ Multivariate analy- 
sis enables us to address a key questton more 
precisely than we have to this point what charac- 
teristics precipitate homelessness in othenvlse 
very similar groups of poor people?^ 



TABLE 1 

MAJOR DIFFERENCES BETWEEN HOMELESS AND SHP SAMPLES 
IDENTIRED VIA UNIVARIATE ANALYSIS IN SECTION II 



Compared to the SHP families: 

(1 ) The iior»3}ess families are likely to be larger: 
partly because more families are in couples 
relationships, and partly because they have 
more chikjren. 

(2) Less homeless mothers have completed 
high school. 

(3) The mothers in the homeless families were 
more likely, as children, to have been victims 
of parental substance abuse, physical and 
sexual abuse by parents or relatives, and 
physical dislocation (i.e., placement In foster 
care). 



(4) The homeless mothers' relattonships with 
male partners were more unstable and pro- 
blematic (i.e., the homeless mothers were 
involved in more relationships, and tfieir 
male partners more often had serious prob- 
lems, such as drug or alcohol abuse and 
criminal activity). 

(5) The homeless mothers leaned on a more 
fragile support network, composed of fewer 
adults and less often of their own parents. 

(6) The homeless families were less likely to 
utilize available social welfare resources, 
such as Fckk) Stamps or the WIG program. 



^A;)pQf^iti( B presents a *ef (Jescnptton d»ff6reru» between unrvartate and munrvarjafe af>ahrsiS 

^ should be emphasized hov^wer that our muitwar late inodei cannot KJentcfy causes of hormfessr^ because the data *e collected do not have exact tempofat mfor matron 
fegafdfng homelessness and other variables that are related to homelessness For most vanabtes. all we can demonstrate « an as^tation ^ homelessness 
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2. MULTiVAraATEMODELOFHOIIELESSN^ 

The analysis ts in two parts. First, we present a 
multivariate model using the important variables 
identified by univariate analysis in Section li 
(TABLE 1 ) in a multivariate base model of home- 
lessness, while statistically controlling for other 
possible confounding variables. Second, we 
apply this model separately to couples and 
mother-only families In order to explain differ- 
ences In their "paths" to homelessness. 

TABLC 2 presents the explanatory variables that 
are strongly associated with homelessness in a 



multivariate context, using logistic regression. 
"Direction of Association" in TABLE 2 Indicates 
whether an explanatory variable is positively {+) 
or negatively (-) associated with homelessness. 
Roughly speaking this technique/^ based on the 
entire sample of homeless and SHP families. 
(1) relates the likelihood of being homeless to 
various characteristics (explanatory variables), 
and (2) indicates the strength of association 
between explanatory variables and homeless- 
ness when these variables are considered 
simultaneously. 



TABLE 2 

EXPLANATORY VARIABLES ASSOCIATED WITH HOMELESSNESS 

IN MULTIVARIATE MODEL 



EXPLANATORY VARIABLES 

Number of Children 
(represents (1) in TABLE 1) 

Number of Male Partner's Problems 
(represents one aspect of (4) in TABLE 1 ) 

Number of Serious Relationships with Men 
(represents another aspect of (4) In TABLE t) 

Number of Adult Supports 
(represents (5) in TABLE 1) 

Own Parents as Support 
(represents (5) In TABLE 1 ) 

Recipients of Food Stamps or WIC 
(con^esponds to (6) in TABLE 1) 



DIRECTION OF ASSOCIATION 



"The technical explanatton ot oof methodology is pfesented fn Appendix C 
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Next, we ran the logistic regression model sepa- 
rately for couples and mottier-onty families to 
address the question: do couples and mother- 
only families take different "paths" to homeless- 
ness? TABLE 3 contrasts the results for the two 
groups. Again, the "Direction of Association" 



column indicates whether an explanatory varia- 
ble is positively (+) or negatively {-) associated 
with homelessness. {"-") signifies a larger 
positive (negative) association for one group 
compared to the other, and "0" means that the 
association is no longer statistically significant 



TABLE 3 
COMPARISONS BETWEEN 
MOTHER-ONLY FAMILIES AND COUPLES 
IN MULTIVARIATE MODEL 



EXPLANATORY VARIABLES 



DIRECTION OF ASSOCIATION 



MOTHER-ONLY 



COUPLES 



Numt)er of Children 



NumtJer of Male Partner's Problems 



Number of Serious Relationships with Men 



Number of Adult Supports 



Own Parents as Support 



Recipients of Food Stamps or WIC 
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The logistic models portrayed In TABLES 2 and 3 hood of homelessness. The results are pre- 
suggest which explanatory variables (i.e., family sented t}eiow. 
characteristics^ increase or decrease the HKell- 



FAIiiLY mARAOfSfliSTiCS 1H AT 
HtClffi^E THE LHOaiMMD OF 

The prot>abitity of hometessness 
increases s^the numb^of chitdren in 
the famfiy beccmies ^sg&r, 

> The pr<^abit^ of homelessness 
increa^ whenthemate paitiwinthe 
most recent ralatton^ip had nmre 
(»i^^enm with drug and atec^oi 
dom^tic \^{efwe. menial health, and 
criminal »^6vHy. 

» The probat^iiity of homelessness 
increi^ as flm number <tf flie molh- 
er'8 relalton^ps ^ men increa^ 



FARIEY eHAftACTI9«STiCS THAT 

DECREA^ rm mmmoao op 

HOIIB.E^N£^* 

» The probabilify of hon^le^ess Is 
lower wh^ ttte mother has mom 
adutts In fmr support network. 

> The probability of honmlessn^ Is 
tower when ttie moai\&t bu^udes her 
own parents as part of her support 
network. For mother-only f^niiltee, 
however, havlngone's ownpaien^as 



t^n^ For couple^ the mimfier of 
adult supporte Is more Impoitant than 



The puA 
lower ift^ttie 
the Food 
However, par 



of homele^9is^ 
l^nMy pSBftic^pa&es in 
vi^ pfograms. 
n In {HibHo pro- 



to have a greater f»even^e effect fbr 
couples than for single-parent 



In sum, multivariate analysis largely confirms the 
key findings of our univariate analysis. It reinfor- 
ces our suggestion that ~ for two groups living 
equally on the economic brink — the families 
whose mothers have a more severe legacy of 



personal distress are more likely to become 
homeless. It also reinforces our impression that a 
strong social support network is significant in 
preventing homelessness among families. 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS AND POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 



Three broad conclusions about homeless fami- 
lies are suggested by our study. First, homeless 
families do not form a generic class or a distinct 
socioeconomic category which can be easily 
targeted for intervention. Rather, they form part of 
a continuum of modem-day poverty on which 
poor families increasingly live near the brink of 
homelessness. Poverty and the threat of home- 
lessness are being joined today to a degree not 
experienced by American families since the 
Great Depression of the 1 930s. 

Second, homeless families more frequently 
suffer serious personal and family problems; 
moreover, they lack a firm support network to call 
upon in emergencies. Homelessness inevitably 
aggravates these problems, setting in motion an 
escalating series of calamities which can entrap 
the entire family. For the kinds of families who 
most often become homeless, early Inten^ention 
would seem essential to prevent an already bad 
situation from becoming much worse. 

Third, homeless families, despite the problems 
they have In common, are highly heterogenous 
and seem to follow several paths to homeless- 
ness. The causes of family homelessness are 
multiple and interacting; no single, simple expla- 
nation will do. Consequently, the coordination of 
diverse services will be essential in order to pre- 
vent homelessness and help homeless families 
find stable housing. 

Keeping these major conclusions in mind, we 
suggest three areas for policy intervention: 
(1) promote stable income sources for low- 
income families, (2) facilitate access to social 



services for poor dysfunctional families, and 
(3) increase the availability of affordable housing 
for low-income families. 

1. INCOME MAINTENANCE 

Almost three-quarters of the homeless families in 
our sample were on welfare when they became 
homeless. Welfare families are living undor 
Increasing fmancial pressure because AFDC is 
not only railing to keep up with the increasing cost 
of housing in urban areas,^' but it is often an 
unstable source of income. Forty percent of the 
homeless families in our sample had lost AFDC 
during the previous year, often contributing to 
their loss of housing. Some families reported that 
their grants were stopped because they failed to 
submit a required monthly report on time, even if 
no change had occurred in their household com- 
position or if me. Others did not know why their 
payments had stopped or were unable to obtain 
an explanation from their eligibility worker. Fami- 
lies were also frequently denied AFDC benefits 
because they had not verified all required docu- 
ments, such as birth certificates. These adminis- 
trative procedures, termed "procedural discon- 
tinuances" and "procedural denials." have 
terminated beneitts to thousands of families in 
California, some of which subsequently became 
homeless. California has a higher rate of proce- 
dural denials than the national average and a 
much higher rate than other large industrial 
states such as New York, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey.'^ 

We offer three recommendations to alleviate the 
unintended impacts of current requirements for 
processing AFDC claims. 




"AFDC tor a OtTi.iy ot three ($663 .r> 1989) tMreiy (.overs »ie t.iedwn .er-i .f^ Los Angeles m2b 1988) See. LiWe Hntwf Comfn.ss'On Msefing the He^ of Ca»Mwnte's 
Itomefess; WTafceaMtorefftwaSooflSacaniento Commission on Caidomia State GovPF.>mfntOrgani?ationSi Economy 1989! 10 

"US Opaftmentot Health and Hunian Services Wim.iy Support Acjm.t^.stratfon O«ceot Fan'.iy Assistance Quarterly PutrtleAs^8taneeStattsttcs,iy 1886 m%h,ngf on 
DC 19861 
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First, the state should investigate whether the 
current AFDC application process requires 
unnecessary paperwork which results in home- 
lessness that could have t}een avoided or temni- 
nated. Verification requirenrients at application 
and redetermination of eligibility should be 
streamlined so as to reduce the frequency of 
"procedural denials. "'^ 

Second, the state should investigate the impact 
of wrongful termination or denial of benefits on 
families and document the true incidence of such 
underpayment. More specifically, the state 
should analyze the link between AFDC discon- 
tinuance and subsequent financial instability 
which results in homelessness. To do so, it will be 
essential to gather data regarding the AFDC his- 
tories of homeless families prior to their loss of 
permanent housing.^* 

Third, the state should take action to prevent 
wrongful termination or denial of benefits by pro- 
viding a more expeditious appeal process for 
families. Although there exists a formal appeal 
process, no local procedure exists and an appeal 
must go to the State Office of the Chief Referee. 
The action takes months, longer than families 
living on the brink of homelessness can afford to 
wait Welfare offices should offer a k>cal, more 
informal appeal process, for example, by posting 
the name and telephone number of a supervisory 
level representative who could answer questions 
or resolve minor problems before the family's 
benefits are wrongfully denied or temiinated. 

2. PERSONAL AND FAMILY PROBLEMS 

Our data demonstrate that, in the context of pov- 
erty and high housing costs, serious personal 
and family problems {e.g., drug abuse, spousal 
abuse, social isolation) tend to precipitate home- 
lessness. When a family loses housing, the 
added stress often exacerbates these problems, 



further erodes the quality of the family environ- 
ment, and perpetuates homelessness. The chiki- 
ren in such families are clearly "at risk." 

We recommend government action along three 
fronts to address the personal and family prob- 
lems of homeless parents and children. 

First we need to recognize that the task of nurtur- 
ing and supporting the most dysfunctional home- 
less families is costly, not only in dollars, but in 
personnel time. There Is a network of volunteer 
organizations already helping homeless families, 
but these organizations are chronically under- 
funded. The California State Legislature and 
especially city and county governments should 
increase their financial support for private, volun- 
teer organizations currently working to minimize 
the pain of family homelessness. Local govern- 
ments should also promote cooperative working 
relationships between volunteer organizatk>ns 
and social sen/ice and housing agencies. Cur- 
rently, these organizations often view the social 
service bureaucracy as an adversary or barrier 
rather than as a partner in providing services for 
homeless families. 

Second, the provision of case management ser- 
vices is essential for the great majority of home- 
less families. These families are in no position to 
"go it alone." and their children are at high risk for 
future removal and placement in foster families or 
custodial institutions. Cun-ently, in Los Angeles, 
even for families with cases opened by Child 
Protective Sen^ices, preventive case manage- 
ment services for high-risk homeless families are 
not available. 

Third, regarding the special educational and 
psychological problems of homeless children, 
we recommend that schcx)! administrators at 
local, district and state levels develop reliable 
methods to identify and eliminate barriers that 
prevent homeless children from enrolling in and 



'*For example. AB 1 494 (introduced tjy Assemtjfy Member Tetfy F nedfriaf^ m the 1989 sessfon) wotifd help eltrnmate excessive ventfcatton requffements 

**The Cahforhja Department of S<v:iai Sef v»ces surveyed the fcciptents of AFDC f homeless assistance »n May 1 989 The survey howes^f did not coHect ififornTatton on procedural 
drscontfnuaf^ces »Of to t>ecom»ng horrreiess 
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attending school. Special attention ought to be 
paid to offering homeless families assistance in 
transporting their children to school and in acquir- 
ing immunizations or recovering past health 
records.^* 

Moreover, in light of the high academic failure 
rate of homeless children (see FIGURE 6 on 
page 9), we recommend that tTomeless children 
be expeditiously screened for educational 
achievement and emotional/behavior problems. 
Upon the identification of specific academic prob- 
lems, ttie schools should offer appropriate inter- 
vention in coordination with compjrehensive case 
management services for the families. 

3. HOUSING AND THE HOMELESS 

Obviously, housing is the bottom-line policy 
issue with regard to homeless families. Our study 
revealed that both homeless and stably-housed 
poor families are paying huge shares of their 
meager incomes for rent (see FIGURE 8 on 
page 11). Decent housing for poor femilies — 
especially in the largest cities, where poor popu- 
lations are concijntrated — is becoming harder 
and harder to find. 

The growing housing crisis in ihis country is 
extremely complex, and we do not pretend that 
our research indicates any clear-cut solutions. 
However, we suggest several policy responses, 
some at the state and local levels and others at 
the federal level. 

A. Eimrgeney Housing Assistance 

Once a family becomes homeless, there are 
several barriers to re-locating: first, finding an 
affordable apartment; second, finding an apart- 



ment that will accept children; and third, raising 
money to cover move sosts, which under cur- 
rent California statute may total up to three 
month's rent 

In response to these difficulties, the state has 
established the AFDC Homeless Assistance 
Program (AB 1733, Chapter 1353, Statutes of 
1987), which provides emergency financial 
assistance to homeless families for temporary 
and permanent housing.^® The program pays for 
up to three weeks (it can be extended another 
week) of temporary emergency shelter for eligi- 
ble families. In addition, to smooth thetransition to 
permanent hotising, the program will pay an 
amount up to 80 percent of an AFDC family's 
maximum AFDC payment for security and utility 
deposits and the last month's rent No family can 
participate in the program more than once during 
a twelve-month period. 

During fiscal year 1988. approximately 78,900 
families (6.570 families per month) took advan- 
tage of the temporary assistance program and 
received an average of $450 (an average length 
of 15 days) to cover temporary housing needs. 
For the same period, 49.900 families were 
covered by permanent shelter assistance and 
were paid about $680 f^r family.^^ 

The AFDC Homeless Assistance Program 
clearly helps AFDC eligible homeless families 
and increases the likelihood of their making a 
smooth, uninterrupted transition to pennanent 
housing.'^ While we support the program's basic 
principle, we also believe that the program must 
be combined with other measures (such as case 
management and housing assistance) to help 
families stay permanently housed. 



«We endorse me central concfus.ons jl the recentfy-feteased report by tne CaMoma State Department of Education, A State Man te 6dM»l» Cl»ft»mto'« tUmaina 
CNMren mtd Youth\i989) 

"The program or^-nated following a court miunctton irorr a lawsuit v^ihich alleged that state hous.r>g programs separated homeless chiidfen from itieu parents 
"At m time of writing the figures were available only (or 1 1 months of fiscal yeai 1 988 (July through fytey) Annual figures were estimated by adding an average monthly amoum 
based on the 1 1 -month period 

"We recognize thai the current administration of the program needs .mpfovemeni See ' Hooieless Program ■ M.iacie or Rip off' By Dana Sugg Sserwnsnlo Bee, 1 6 July 
1989. HB) 
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a. Housing Search Assistance 



C. Rent Subsidies 



Many poor families in California are unable to find 
housing Independently, even if they are willing to 
expend up to 80 percent of their incotie for rent. 
In many urban areas, vacancy rates are currently 
less than one percent. For homeless families the 
difficulty of locating a vacant unit is complicated 
by lack of access to a telephone, lack of informa- 
tion on where to look for low-cost or subsidized 
housing, lack of transportation, and poor access 
to child care.^® 

In addition to financial assistance, many home- 
less families in California would benefit from 
housing search assistance of the kind offered by 
Massachusetts with partial federal funding under 
the McKinney Act.^ Homeless families receive 
training in how to look for housing, practice in how 
to conduct a housing inten^iew. information on 
tenant's rights, referrals to local housing agen- 
cies and other community agencies, updated 
lists of available units, and transportation. These 
sen^ices, along with day care vouchers, could be 
managed in California by the same AFDC offices 
that manage the AFDC homeless assistance 
program. 

We recommend that the California State Legisla- 
ture consider establishing a housing search 
assistance program similar to the one In Massa- 
chusetts In counties which have experienced 
serious problems with homeless families. The 
housing search assistance should minimally 
consist of assignment to a housing search coun- 
selor, lists of low-Income and subsidized hous- 
ing, access to telephones, and additional subsi- 
dies for child care and transportation while 
searching for permanent housing. 



Under the federal government's Section 8 hous- 
ing program, low-income families can receive 
rental subsidies to maintain their rents at 30 per- 
cent of their monthly-income. The program either 
pays subsidies to contracted owners (generally 
five to 1 5 year contracts) on behalf of the certif ieo 
tenants or provides vouchers to eligible tenants 
(five year contracts). Nearly one million contracts 
nationally are due to expire between 1989 and 
1994.2' Without renewing and refunding of the 
contracts, these low-income units will be lost. 

Even now, however, the Section 8 subsidies are 
far from sufficient to fill the gap of low-income 
housing. Currently, in Los Angeles, the Section 8 
and other housing assistance programs are able 
to grant vouchers to less than five percent of low 
income households and the average waiting time 
is two years.^ Increasing the availability of hous- 
ing vouchers would stabilize more low-income 
families and would also decrease state expendi- 
tures under AB1733. 

We recommend that the California State 
Legislature memorialize Congress (as it has 
previously done) emphasizing (a) the Impor- 
tance of Section 8 in preserving low-income 
housing in California, (b) the need to expand 
current Section 8 funding in onjer to prevent 
more California families from becoming home- 
less, and (c) the urgent necessity of refinancing 
Section 8 contrar's as they expire. 

£>. Mortgage Subsidies 

In the 1 950s and 1 960s, the federal government 
provided subsidized loans to developers with the 
requirement that they rent to low-income tenants 
at a rate established by the Department of 



•♦n^aQgifU? yojng ^^;lc1^pn ' tow slows sfarcf^ pi'oa^'^s d"0 may also i's».^f^< 'Oi«y tiu> t ruur^-v. afc f >f'fMv'.H: a: h(f\* tno -r^f u-e^- b't^s iri'HiiofO ag.i'r>i7? 
^The Stewart 8 McKtoney Homeless AssfStance Ac! |Put) I No 100-77 j-jy '^HT) 

»*PaulA Leonard CushingN Doibea^e andEdwafdB La^e^e AP$acetoC9f:Hom&:7heChmi^tH(>uBinQforth&Poori\r>^[^^^^^ DC C^-r^rr.^ Bi.ngef ant? Pomty 
PfKXfties and low Income Ho;sif^Q inforrFiatror^ Servtce 1989) 39 

»i; S Conference of f^Hyof ?» Th& ContlnuH^ Qrwftn Of Hiingof, t^fmhssnoso, am: f*otwt^ in Am^ki9'» Of iea: mr eWash^-^ato^- DC 4b 
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Ing and Urban Development Under the orjginai 
provisions of the programs, many owner- 
developers are now eligible to prepay their fed- 
eral mortgages and opt out of their rent subsidy 
agreements. They are then free to charge market 
rents. Unless the renters find another apartment 
under subsidized housing regulations, they will 
lose their federal rent subsidy and almost cer- 
tainly face displacement. 

California will be affected by mortgage prepay- 
ments more than any other state because it leads 
the country In eligible projects {41,941 rental 
units)^ and because the dramatic expansion in 
land values during the past two decades makes 
conversions financially attractive. Deliberations 
are actively underway »n Congress to devise 
means to offset massive conversions by provid- 
ing funds to state and local governments to pur- 
chase housing projects threatened by prepay- 
ments. While these deliberations continue, we 
recommend that the California State Legislature 
memorialize Congress to extend and strengthen 
the cun'ent restrictions^^ (begun in 1987 and set 
to expire in February 1990) on prepayments of 
loans by private developers. 

E. Community Redevelopment Agency 
Activities 

Under state legislation, and with considerable 
funds at their disposal, Community Redevelop- 
ment Agencies (CRAs) aro mandated to promote 



development in economically depressed areas 
and to set aside 20 percent of their tax increment 
monies to increase and improve the supply of 
low- or moderate-income housing. CRAs have 
the statutory mandate, and the resources, to 
replace, within four years, each low- or moderate- 
income unit that is destroyed or removed from the 
housing market as a result of the redevetopment 
project.25 Some CRAs, however, have been criti- 
cized repeatedly for not appropriately replacing 
lost low- or moderate-income units.^® 

We recommend that the California State Legisla- 
ture carefully evaluate the past and present per- 
formance of the state's CRAs by assessing the 
resources available to the CRAs over the past 
decade, examining their record of destruction 
and generation of low-income housing, and eval- 
uating the potential role CRAs could play in the 
future generation of low-income housing. 

Clearly, there are no quick or inexpensive fixes 
for family homelessness. Although more home- 
less assistance programs are now available and 
many new ones have recently been proposed,^'^ 
they are often fragmented and require much bet- 
ter coordination to maximize their effectiveness. 
We hope that our study better enables legislators 
to understand homelessness as a central, not a 
peripheral, issue in the larger battle against the 
effects of poverty on California children and 
families. 



"Caii'cno' eui'UiJu'e Senate 0«ice "ps«a'c'' HomfnaAterttSstlntAtmofLowlneomeRont^UnltsinCaSthmUaSuit^ttoTefm^ 

Stmunea »S8fi-2«W(Sac>afnento DecemCet 1 98 7| 84 The report also estimates that 93 6 1 8 rent assisted units (Sect.on 8 ass^tance) could opt out ot the rental assistance 
contract The total number of ehgible units ts ' 1 7 000 (e«c!udif>9 fiouole counting of units receiving rnore that, one su&EicJy) 

«The Housing and Community Development Act of 1 98? (Put) L No 1 00- 242) among Q«m> things { 1 1 requires the o*ner of covered housing '^""s to Ji'e a notce o* intended 
prepavrmentLt (east one year IP advance and (?) allows the approval of prepayrnents only urider strict condmons (suct. as noett^^^ 

housing or on the economic haidship experienced by current lenants; 
aOliforriia Health and Safely Code Secfiori 33413(a) 

«iof,sr^tyeaf 1987.88 CRAs displaced by their protects i i26 very low ^'^^ ^2:^:^^^ '^'^''ll^^^''^^ 

displaced unrts (California Department of Hous.ny and Corrvnuniiy Deveiopfr^ent i^KkfVtaofmimtAgmetoalnC^ltomla: TheEnoclOfTHotfAettvitteaonMoustng, Fiscal 
Year fflaWB (Sacramento Ap"l '989) b<hibit F 
''Append.^ F summan/es a pacfage r.f hr^iess related b.Hs deve!tH>ed and introduced recently through p.- house t)i partisan efforts The surr-mary *as prepa-ed by the 
Assembly Committee on Housmg and Community Deveif>pmerit and the Senate Committee on Housmg and Urban Affai-s 
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APPENDIX A: STUDY DESIGN 



1. METHODS 

Homeless families {N«196) and a comparison 
group of stably-housed poor (SHP) families 
(N=194) were inten^iewed between March 1987 
and January 1988. We followed a three-stage 
sampling strategy: a puri;x)slve sample of shel- 
ters: a systematic sample of families in shelters; 
and a random sample of one child in each family. 

In the first stage we selected the 1 0 largest shel- 
ters from a universe of 25 shelters that housed 
families. The selected shelters received 80 per- 
cent of all shelter referrals for families in Los 
Angeles. We visited each shelter at least weekly 
during the inten^iew period. 

We sampled families from among the newly 
incoming residents each week. All incoming res- 
idents In the five smaller shelters and every other 
family in the larger shelters were selected for an 
interview. If, after two attempts, we failed to locate 
a family, we systematically selected another 
family. 

One child in each family was randomly selected 
as the reference child. The reference child was 
the subject of all child health questions askeo of 
the motfier. 

The SHP families were similarly sampled in three 
stages. We selected four welfare offices based 
on the geographic distribution of the "last stable 
address" of the homeless families. Seventy per- 
cent of the homeless families reported a stable 
address in Los Angeles before becoming home- 
less, and of those. 28 percent were from the 



West Side of Los Angeles, 45 percent were from 
South Central and Southwest Los Angeles, and 
1 5 percent were from the San Fernando Valley. 
Of the SHP families. 33 percent were from the 
West Side office, 50 percent were from South 
Central/Southwest offices, and 1 7 percent were 
from the East San Femando Valley office. 

We draw a systematic sample of SHP families 
appearing before a welfare office who had lived in 
their current residence at least six months and 
had received welfare benefits (AFDC) continu- 
ously for at least one year. Forty-six of the 240 
eligible SHP families we approached refused to 
participate. There were not statistically significant 
differences in the age and ethnicity of the moth- 
ers who refused to participate compared to the 
respondents. A single child was randomly 
chosen to be the subject of our child health ques- 
tions in the same manner as we selected a child 
from among the homeless families. 

2. INTERVIEW QUESTIONNAIRE 

Trained interviewers administered a question- 
naire which lasted from 45 minutes to an hour. 
Homeless and housed, poor families were asked 
questions about their housing, including the 
number of moves in the recent past, the types of 
adverse living situations they had experienced, 
the length of time in their current or their last 
stable address, and housing costs. Housing 
costs were assessed with a rent-to-income ratio: 
rent and utility expenditures divided by the 
reported average monthly Income. For the home- 
less families, the rent and utility information ap- 
plies to their last stable place of residence.^ 



copy of the questfonr^arre is ava<iabie ori request 
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3. STUDY LIMITATIONS 

Our three-stage sampling strategy included a 
selection of the busiest shelters in Los Angeles 
and systen^atically sampled families as they 
came into the shelters. This approach may have 
overrepresented newly homeless families and 
underrepresented families who had been home- 
less in the same shelter for longer periods. Due to 
numerous logistical problems, the sampling in 
the shelters often amounted to a convenience 
sample of families, although the selection of the 
child remained random. 



Welfare offices were selected to provide a geo- 
graphic matching between the two samples, to 
assure as much simliariiy between the homeless 
and housed comparison groups as possible. The 
welfare offices chosen, compared to the overall 
welfare population in Los Angeles, cen/e more 
Blacks and fewer Latinos. This resulted in a sam- 
ple that overrepresents Blacks and underrepre- 
sents Latinos. Latinos were also unden-epre- 
sented in the homeless sample because 
homeless Latinos tend not to use the public and 
private shelter system. 
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APPENDIX B: UNIVARIATE 
VERSUS MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS 



A study of social phenomena (e.g., homeless- 
ness) involves understanding relationships 
among a set of characteristics of individuals, 
organizations, and settings. That is, a dependent 
variable (homelessness in our case) is simul- 
taneously associated with more than one Inde- 
pendent or explanatory variable. Multivariate 
regression analysis, one type of multivariate sta- 
tistical techniques, is most appropriately applied 
to these situations. If a relationship Is multivariate, 
results derived from univariate analysis may be 
distorted, or confounded, by the effects of other 
variables that have not been simultaneously 
taken into consideration. 

FIGURE B-1 




Less More 
NUMBER OF ADULT SUPPORTS 

Figure B-1 helps clarify why these distortions 
may occur. We have four hypothetical data 
points, A, B, C, and D, with the vertical axis Indlca- 



tirig the likelihood of becoming homeless and the 
horizontal axis measuring the number of adult 
supports available for each family. On the vertical 
axis, the higher a data point the more likely a 
family is to become homeless. On the horizontal 
axis, a family has more adult supports as it moves 
toward the right. 

These four data points, seen as a whole group, 
would appear to indicate that the number of adult 
supports has no relationship with homelessness. 
That is, regardless of the number of adult sup- 
ports a family has, the average likelihood of 
becoming homeless is neither "high" nor "low." 
but rather somewhere In the middle. The rela- 
tionship suggested by these data can be 
depicted as a flat dashed line in the middle, i.e., no 
relationship. 

However, this relationship suggested between 
the number of adult supports and homelessness 
is confounded because other Influential variables 
are not being taken Into account simultaneously. 
One such variable that should be controlled, in 
this hypothetical case, is whether a family is 
headed by a single mother or by a couple. 

Suppose that data points A and B are mother- 
only families and data points C and D are cou- 
ples. When these two types of families are exam- 
ined separately (i.e., family type Is "controlled"), 
the number of adult supports has a different 
meaning with regard to homelessness. For each 
type of family, as the number of adult supports 
increases families are less likely to become 
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FIGURE B-2 
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homeless. This relationship can be depicted as a 
negatively-sloped line for each type of family as 
shown in Figure B-2. In short, the addition of an 
influential variable (mother-only or couples) to 
the analysis has radically altered the conclu- 
sions. A univariate relationship that was originally 
found to be negligible has changed to a multivar- 
iate relationship with an entirely different 
meaning. 



Less^— — >More 
NUMBER OF ADULT SUPPORTS 
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APPENDIX C: LOGISTIC REGRESSION 



To understand "paths" to homelessness by tak- 
ing into account the effects of several character- 
istics and conditions simultaneously, we employ 
multiple regression using an indicator (or binary, 
or dummy} variable for homelessness as a 
dependent variable. The dependent variable 
"homelessness" takes only two values, i.e., 1 for 
homelessness and 0 for the stably-housed sta- 
tus. For a binary dependent variable. mosX 
researchers prefer using a logit (or logistic) anal- 
ysis or probit analysis rather than using an ordi- 
nary least square regression (0LS).29The logistic 
model assumes that the natural logarithm of the 
odds (ratio of probabilities between homeless- 
ness and non-homelessness in our case, 
denoted as P/(1-P) in equatton C-1) is linearly 
dependent on several characteristics and condi- 
tions. These characteristics and conditions are 
represented as explanatory or independent vari- 



ables, X's, on the right hand side of equation C-1 . 
(C-1) ln[P/{1-P)] « t^+biXi+b2X2+ .... 

b's, parameters estimated from the data, repre- 
sent the effect of X's on the log odds ratk) of 
homelessness. For example, if Xi is an indicator 
variable with 1 representing loss of employment, 
then bi is the effect of employment loss on the tog 
odds ratio of homelessness. if bi is positive, loss 
of employment has an effect to Increase the log 
odds ratio of homelessness, thus increasing the 
probability of being homeless. 

Equation C-1 may be transformed to equation 
C-2 to show the relationship of X's to P. probabil- 
ity of being homeless, instead of log odds ratios. 

(C-2) P = 1/[1+exp[-(bo+biXi+b2X2+ . . .)]] 



•"OLS eshmafof s. though unbased. are no! efticient Also ttv. pf edicted values tjased on an ordinary linear model are not bourxled between 0 and i 
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APPENDIX D: DETAILED RESULTS 
OF LOGISTIC REGRESSION 



As noted in Section II, the multivariate models 
presented in TABLES 2 and 3 were derived from 
logistic regressions. A dependent variable used 
in logistic regressions Is "tiomelessness" 
(whether a family is cun-ently homeless or stably 
housed). TABLE D-1 (for the entire sample) and 
D-2 (for the mother-only families and couples) 



present the detailed results: (1 ) explanatory vari- 
ables, including the variables that are statistically 
controlled to con^t bias embedded in the sam- 
ple; (2) estimated coefficients in logistic regres- 
sions (see Appendix C for an explanation of co- 
efficients); and (3) associated t-statistic values 
witii the significance level indicated by asterisks. 



TABLE D-1: LOGISTIC REGRESSION OF HOMELESSNESS 

(ENTIRE SAMPLE) 

N»354; Chi-Squared=1 03.06; p^O.OCK) 

Coefficients (t-value) 



Number of Children •3'' 3 ( 3 03)" 

Number of Male Partner's Problems -321 1 3.06)*' 

Number of Serious Relationships with Men 21 5 { 2.43)' 

Number of Adult Supports - -21 1 (-2.46)* 

Own Parents as Support -1 (-3.82)*' 

Recipients of Food Stamps or WIG - -926 (-3.22)*' 



Constant 
Black 

MoOier's Age 

Family income above $9,500 



^511 (3.79)** 

- .671 (-253)' 

. .080 (-3.71)*' 

.711 (2.31)' 



p-value 0.05 
' p-value 0.01 
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Our interpretation of the model in TABLE D- 1 {for 
the entire sample) is included in Section III. Two 
additional points are worth noting. 

First, as pointed out in Appendix A, the SHP 
(stably-housed poor) sample may overrepresent 
blacks, and some differences between the home- 
less and SHP families may be attributable to this 
possible bias in the SHP sample. Thus, in amving 
at the above multivariate model we chose the 



explanatory variables that maintain the signifi- 
cant negative association between homeless- 
ness and "Black". 

Second, in our multivariate model, the mother's 
experiences in her family of origin are no longer 
significantly associated with hometessness. 
Other explanatory variables, such as male 
partner's problems and the existence of parents 
in support networks, replace the effect of the 
mother's family of origin pi ibiems. 



TABLE D-2: MODEL FOR MOTHER-ONLY FAMILIES AND COUPLES 





Mother-Only 


Couples 




Coeff. (t-value) 


Coeff. (t-value) 


Number of Children 


.333 


{^36^ 


.310 


(1.77) 


Number of Male Partner's Problems 


.351 


1 2.60)" 


.612 


( 2.53)* 


Number of Serious Relationships with Men 


.292 


( 2.52)* 


.133 


{ .91) 


Number of Adult Supports 


- .175 


(-1.26) 


- .279 


(-2.24)* 


Own Parents as Support 


-1.815 


(-3.99)" 


- .409 


(- .91) 


Food Stamps or WIC 


- .886 


(-2.30)* 


-1.355 


(-2.56)* 


Constant 


2.557 


( 2.57)* 


2.257 


( 223)* 


Black 


-.000 


(- ,00) 


-1,085 


(-2.68)** 


Mother's Age 


-.108 


(-3.37)** 


- .040 


{-1.17) 


Family Income above $9,500 


.811 


( 1.66) 


.263 


( .60) 


* p-va(ue 0.05 


N'=205 




N-148 





p-vaiue 0.01 
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APPENDIX E: SUMMARY STATISTICS 



This appendix tabulates descriptive statistics on 
the homeless and SHP (stably-housed poor) fam- 
ilies in our sample. Tables are group^ by the 
characteristics used in the text to organize the 
discussion: demographics and family structure, 
mothers* personal and relationship problems, 
mothers' family of origin, children's school per- 
fomnance and behavior problems, support net- 
work, income and housing, and residence 
patterns. 



"S.d." in the tables means standard deviation. 
"P-value" represents the probability that a given 
charactenstic is the same on average for the two 
groups (homeless and SHP families). Following 
convention, we consider the probability of 0.05 as 
a critical point below which (e.g., 0.04, 0.01 , etc.) 
the two groups are likely to differ in that 
characteristic. 
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TABI£ B-1 
DSMOGRIVPHIC8 AMD FAMILY STRUCTURB 



Hooeleas SHP p-value 



• 


Mothers' age 


median 
mean 


28 

29.1 
(7.1) 


28 

29.5 
(8.3) 


0. 


55 




Black 
White 
Others 


% 
% 
% 


56.9 
29.8 
13.3 


70.0 
15.0 
15.0 


<0. 


01 






100.0 


100.0 






• 


Mothers* education i 
•Years of schooling 


median 

mean 

s.d. 


12 

11.5 
(1.7) 


12 

12.0 
(1.8) 


0. 


01 




-All high school graduates 
(including GED) 


% 


61.2 


73.7 


<0. 


01 




-Hiffh school graduates 
(excluding GED) 


% 


51.8 


70.6 


<0. 


01 


m 


Family size 


median 

mean 

s.d. 


4 

4.2 
(1.6) 


3 

3.7 
(1.6) 


<0. 


01 


o 


Number of children 


median 

mean 

s.d. 


2 

2.7 
(1.6) 


2 

2.3 
(1.5) 


0, 


,01 


m 


Children's age 


median 
mean 
s . d. 


4.8 
5.4 
(A.l) 


4.9 
6.1 
(4.8) 


0, 


.13 


m 


Mothers' age at first birth 


median 

mean 

s.d. 


19 

20.5 
(4.5) 


20 

20.6 

(4.3) 


0 


.75 


m 


Marital status 
Married 

Divorced, separated, etc. 
Never married 


% 
% 

% 


26.0 
31.6 
42.4 


8.3 
37.1 
54.6 


<0 


.01 




100.0 


100.0 






m 


Living arrangement 
Mother -only 
Couple 


% 
% 


52.9 
47.1 


61.6 
38.4 


0 


.08 






100.0 


100.0 
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HKBLS E-2 

mothers: FSRSOHAL AMD RELATIONSHIP PROBLEMS 



Homeless 8BP p-value 



• nOuuers otners arug, aiconoif 


% 


JO . 


. o 


AO 


u 


A 
U . 


1 A 


or emotional problems 
















* Maid partners' problems: 
















-Drugs or alcohol 


% 


43. 


,2 


29. 


8 


<0. 


.01 


-Criminal activities 


« 


29, 


.0 


20. 


2 


0. 


.05 


•Spouse abuse 


% 


33, 


,7 


15. 


8 


<0. 


.01 


-History of mental illness 


% 


15, 


.3 


10. 


6 


0. 


.17 


• Frequency of male partners' 
















problems 
















More than 2 problems 


% 


37, 


,9 


19. 


5 






1 problem 


% 


19, 


,0 


20. 


5 






No problem 


« 


43, 


,1 




0 


<0, 


.01 






100, 


.0 


100. 


0 






• Number of serious relationship 


mean 


2, 


.9 


2. 


4 


<0, 


.01 




s.d. 


(2, 


.1) 


(1. 


5) 
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TABLB B-3 

mothers: PERS0N2kL lUID «SZJi<PIONSKIP PROBLEMS— 
MOTKBR-OMLY PMUxi* - ^*1U8 COTIPI.E8 



Homeless 



SEP p-valite 



• Mothers' drug, alcohol, 

or emotional problems: 
Single mothers 
Mothers In cottples 

• Male partners' problems: 

-Drugs or alcohol 

Single mothers 
Mothers In couples 

-Criminal activities 
Single mothers 
Mothers in Couples 



% 
% 



% 



% 
% 



62.6 
50.0 



60.0 
24.4 



35.0 
22.2 



47.9 
50.7 



38.6 
16.4 



27.8 
8.3 



0.03 
0.93 



<0.01 
0.21 



0.26 
0.02 



Spouse abuse 

Single mothers 
Mothers in couples 



% 
% 



52.0 
13.3 



21.6 
6.9 



<0.01 
0.18 



-Emotional problems 
Single mothers 
Mothers in couples 



% 
% 



25.0 
4.4 



16.4 
1.4 



0.12 
0.26 



Frequency of male partners' 
problems 
•Single mothers 

More than 2 problems 
1 problem 
No problem 



% 
% 



54.0 
25.0 

100.0 



27.4 
23.0 
49.6 
100.0 



<0.01 



■Mothers in couples 

More than 2 problems 
1 problem 
No problem 



% 
% 
% 



20.0 
12.2 
67.8 
100.0 



7.0 
16.9 
76.1 
100.0 



0.06 
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TABLB E-4 

mothers: fi^ily of origin* 



Homeless SKP p-value 











34. 




0.29 


-Exclusively biological two -parent 


% 


29. 


2 


2 


-Biological two -parent at one point 




62. 


6 


ol . 


1 


U . /O 


ir\ childhood 














• Poverty: 








28. 




0.27 


-Family was poor 


% 


34. 


3 


9 


-Family relied on AFDC 


% 


21. 


9 


11, 


1 


<0.01 


• Parents' drug or alcohol problems 


% 


US. 


9 


34. 


3 


<0,01 


• Sexually or physically abused 


« 


25, 


,8 


17, 


,0 


0.04 


by parent/relative 














• Placed in foster care as a child 


% 


34, 


.7 


25 


.4 


0.05 



*This table refers exclusively to the experiences of the mother during her 
own childhood. 



TABLE E-5 

children: school performance 



Homel<9ss SHP p-value 



• Missed school 

(during the last 3 months) 
More than a week 
A week or less 
None 



• Main reason for missing school 
In transition 
Health problems 
Others 



• Placed in special classes 

• Repeated a grade 



% 


42.3 


22.2 




% 


46.2 


54.5 




% 


11.5 


23.3 


0,01 




100.0 


100.0 




% 


36.2 


0.0 




% 


29.0 


62.7 




% 


34.9 


37.3 


<0.01 




100.0 


100.0 




% 


27.6 


24.4 


0.64 


% 


30.3 


18.0 


0.06 
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csildrem: bbba^os vmm^ms 



Homeless SEP p-value 



Behavior Problem Scale*: 
-Younger than 5 years old 

-Older than or equal to 5 



•Aggressive" behavior 
of older children: 
-Mother- only families 

-Couples 



■Of mothers with drug/alcohol 
or emotional problems 

-Of mothers with no drug/alcohol 
or emotional problems 



mean 
s.d. 
mean 
s.d. 



mean 
s.d. 
mean 
s.d. 



20.1 

(5.7) 

29.9 



39.2 
(15.2) 

36.5 
(18.5) 



mean 39 . 6 
s.d. (15.3) 



mean 
s.d. 



36.5 
(18.6) 



18.7 
(5.0) 
27.8 
(8.1) 



33.8 
(15.5) 

36.2 
(12.8) 



37.4 
(15.1) 

31.1 
(12.9) 



0.10 
0.10 



0.04 
0.95 

0.47 
0.15 



*The BPS score for "aggressive" behavior was constructed by (1) slimming 
the scores of stubbornness, sullenness. irritability, displaying a hot temper, 
and arguing a lot, and (2) adjusting the sum to be comparable with overall BPS 
scores . 
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TllBLE E-7 
SUPPORT HBTWORK 



HoDeless SEP p-value 



- Niirober of adult supports 


mean 
s.d. 


1.2 
(1.4) 


2.0 

(2.1) 


<0.01 


0 or 1 Adult support 
2 or 3 Adult supports 
4 or more Adult supports 


% 
% 
% 


66.3 
25.5 
8.2 


47.9 
36.1 
16.0 


<0.01 




100.0 


100.0 




• Parents in support network 


% 


27.0 


57.2 


<0.01 


■ Minors (<18 years old) named 
as part of support network 


% 


37.0 


13.2 


<0.01 


- Age of individuals in 
support network 


mean 
s.d. 


33.9 
(17.3) 


41.9 
(15.7) 


<0.01 



TABLE E-8 

suPFORT network: mother-only families versus couples 



Homeless 



SEP p-value 



Number of adult supports: 

-Mother-only families 
0 or 1 adult support 
2 or 3 adult supports 
4 or more adult supports 

-Couples 

0 or 1 adult support 
2 or 3 adult supports 
4 or more adult supports 



Parents in support network: 
-Mother -only families 
-Couples 

Minors (<18 years old) named as 
part of support network: 

-Mother-only families 
-Couples 



% 


68.6 


43.6 




% 


26.5 


40.2 




% 


4.9 


„ l^r2 


<0.01 




100.0 


100 0 




% 


62.6 


52.1 




% 


25.3 


31,5 




% 


12.1 


16.4 


0.39 




100.0 


100.0 




% 


23.5 


63.3 


<0.01 


% 


31.9 


50.7 


0.02 


% 


44.6 


15.7 


<0.01 


% 


30.0 


9.2 


<0.01 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE ^ 



TABLB B-9 
INCOME AHD HOUSINQ COSTS 



Komeloss SKF p-value 



Family Income (annual) 


median 


8,500 


7,500 






mean 


9,739 


8,150 


<0.01 




S • U • 




/"» 1 70\ 

V J , i. / w/ 




Under $4,500 




13.3 


4.7 




$4, 500- $24, 000 




80.8 


94.8 




$24,000 or more 




5.9 


P. 5 


<0.01 






100.0 


100.0 




Source of Income: 










-AFDC: only source 


% 


74.4 


77.2 


0.51 


-AFDC: one source 


% 


72.5 


lOO.O 


<0.01 


-Mother's Job 


% 


9.2 


9.8 


0.84 


-Male partner's job 


% 


13.3 


6.2 


0.02 


Rent- Income ratio 


median 


0.55 


0.60 






mean 


0.67 


0.64 


0.58 




s.d. 


(0.59) 


(0.34) 




Lost AFDC in the past* 


% 


43.4 


23.2 


<0.01 


Received AFDC and/or UIC 


% 


61.5 


80.9 


<0.01 



lA^^Lost AFDC in the Past" - The homeless families were asked with respect 
to the last 12 months, while the SHP families were asked whether they had 
•ever' ost AFDC. 
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RB8ZDBNCB FATTBRIIS 



Konsless 8HP p-valua 



• Number of moves: 



^Fast 12 months 


mean 


2. 


7 


0. 


3 


<0. 


01 






(2. 


5) 


(0. 


6) 






-Past 5 years 


mean 


6. 


4 


2. 


.7 


<0. 


01 




(2. 


5) 


(5. 


1) 






Lived during past 5 years: 












<0. 


01 


-Shelters 


% 


37. 


6 


7. 


,3 


-Streets » car, building 


% 


32. 


0 


2. 


.1 


<0. 


01 


-Hotel or motel 


% 


76. 


4 


15. 


.6 


<0. 


01 


-One of the above 


% 


87. 


7 


19, 


.2 


<0. 


01 


-Doubled up 


% 


55. 


7 


39 


.4 


<0. 


01 


Had a steady place to live 


% 


66. 


8 


N 


• A • 


N, 


A. 



in Los Angeles at least 
6 months before becoming 



homeless 



TABLE E-11 

»MIORATIMO HOMELESS" VERSUS OTHER HOMELESS FJOtlLIES 







Migrating 
Homeless 


otlier 
Homeless 


p-value 


• Percent 

of total homeless families 


% 


33.2 


66.8 


N.A. 


• Ethnicity 
Black 
White 
Others 


% 
% 
% 


42.6 
39.4 
18.0 


61,6 
27.2 


0.05 


100.0 


100.0 




■ Living arrangement 
Mother -only 
Couple 


% 
% 


47.5 


56.5 
43.5 


0.25 


100.0 


100.0 




• Reasons for leaving 
stable residence 

Severe economic problems 
Wanted a change/chance 
Other reasons 


% 
% 
% 


32.8 
36.1 
31.1 


57.4 
1.6 
41.9 


<0.01 


100.0 


100.0 
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APPENDIX F: 1989 HOMELESS-RELATED BILLS 



1. DIRECT SERVICES FOR HOMELESS PERSONS 

AB 795 (MOORE) - STATEWIDE APPUCATtON OF PILOT PROJECT 

Expands the Homeless Coordinated Intake System program statewide. Currently, the demonstra- 
tion program is operating in San Diego and Santa Clara Counties. 

AB 960 (MARGOUN) - ASSISTANCE TO PERSONS WITH AIDS 

Increases the numl)er of pilot projects which provide housing and food to homeless persons with 
AIDS. Sponsored by the AIDS Project Los Angeles. 

AB 1099 (MURRAY) - OUTREACH TO HOMELESS VETERANS 

Directs the Department of Veterans Affairs to estat)lish veteran assistant positions in San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and San Diego Counties for outreach to homeless veterans to provide advice 
and counsel on employment, job training, medical care, and counseling tieneflts available to 
veterans. 

AB 151 7 (BATES) - EDUCATION FOR HOMELESS CHILDREN 

Requires each school district to plan for the education of homeless children and to assign staff for 
coordinating such programs. 

AB 1623 (MARGOLIN) - HEALTH CARE FOR HOMELESS PROGRAM 

Establishes the California Health Care for the Homeless Program which would be similar to the 
federal program. Provides funding at $5 million. 

SB 512 (WATSON) - MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR HOMELESS MENTALLY ILL 

Requires the Community Support System (CSS) to offer money management to clients. Clarifies 
that the CSS (Bronzan plan) may be used by clients who have primary diagnoses of mental 
disorders but who also have developmental disabilities, physical disabilities, or are substance 
abusers. 

SB 616 (L GREENE) - JOBS FOR HOMELESS PERSONS 

Requires the Employment Development Department, coordinating with local public agencies, to 
develop a program to provide job senfices to homeless individuals residing in emergency shelters. 

SB 1 140 (MARKS) - AT-RISK HOMELESS YOUTH PROJECT 

Requires the Department of Health Services to expand its existing program for homeless youth 
with AIDS to two more pilot projects, one in Northern California and one in Southern California. 
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2. KEEPING PEOPLE IN THEIR HOMES 

AB 191 (FLOYD) - PROTECTS TENANTS FROM RETALIATORY EVICVONS 

Strengthens housing discrimination law by clarifying retaliation on the part of a landlord 

AB 1825 (AREIAS) - FUNDS FOR EVICTION AND FORECLOSURE PREVENTION 

Creates a fund to assist those in danger of foreclosures. Another fund would assist those who are 
t>eing evicted for nonpayment of rent because of financial hardships. 

SB 399 (CRAVEN) - RELOCATION FOR TENANTS OF CONVERTED MOBILEHOME PARKS 
Permits local governments to require the owner of a mobilehome park who proposes to convert the 
park to another use to provkje relocation assistance to displaced residents. Additionally, the 
measure specifies that the cost of relocation may include the costs of removing, transporting, and 
reinstalling the resident's nrK>bilehome to another site, and any security deposit or difference in rent 
required at the new site. 

SB 1286 (SEYMOUR) - RETAINING FORMERLY FEDERALLY SUBSIDIZED UNITS 

Provides incentives to owners of low-income housing to not evict tenants upon expiration of 
specified federal housing contracts. 

SB 1455 (MARKS) - HEALTH SERVICES FOR SENIORS IN CONGREGATE HOUSING 

Requires the Department of Aging to establish a congregate housing services demonstration 
program for seniors. The measure appropriates $72,000 from the General Fund for ^ purpose. 

3. INCREASING OPPORTUNITIES FOR LAST-RESORT HOUSING 

AB 61 1 (MAUSER) - REDUCED UTILITY COSTS IN RESIDENTIAL HOTELS 

Requires public and private utility companiej to offer baseline utility rates, or the lowest rate 
available, to qualifying residential hotels. 

AB 1082 (BURTON) - RENT SUBSIDY PROGRAM 

Requires the Department of Housing and Community Development to develop and administer a 
rent subsidy program with available federal and state moneys, as specified. 

AB 1206 (HAUSER) - FINANCING EFFICIENCY UNITS 

Adds efficiency units to the definition of a residential hotel for the purpose, among other items, of 
authorizing rehabilitation loans under the Special User Housing Rehabilitation Loan Program. 

AB 121 1 (HAUSER) - MULTl-UNTT MANUFACTURED HOUSING 

Revises the statutory definition of a mobilehome to allow the assembly of a mobilehome with more 
than two units. This measure would allow the industry to provide inexpensive multi-dwelling 
structures for use as short<term and transitional housing. 
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AB 1507 (HAUSER) - CAL-VET PRIORITIES FOR HOMELESS VETS 

Requires the Department of Veterans Affairs, upon determining the rent or lease of foreclosed 
property, to give first priority to public or private organizations sending homeless veterans and 
second priority to public housing agencies. 

SB 480 (L GREENE) - TRANSITIONAL HOUSING 

Authorizes an extended stay, from 60 to 1 80 days, for homeless families or individuals residing In 
state-funded shelters who are concurrently participating in a program to obtain income and 
permanent housing. 

4. STATE AND LOCAL PARTNERSHIPS FOR FINANCING HOMELESS PROGRAMS 

AB 597 (HAUSER) - HOMELESS SERVICES DIRECTORY 

Requires HOD to: (1) prepare a resource directory and act as an information clearinghouse, 
(2) assist trade and professional groups who wish to donate resources, and (3) provide technical 
assistance to shelter operators. 

AB 1297 (FILANTE) - TIDEUND OIL MONEY FOR HOUSING TRUST FUND 

Provides an annual $20 million allocation of tidelands oil revenues to the California Housing Trust 
Fund for low-income housing assistance. 

AB 1391 (BURTON) - MATCHING FUNDS FOR FEDERAL McKINNEY GRANTS 

Establishes the Homeless Assistance Loan Revolving Fund to provide local governments with 
matching funds to enable them to qualify for assistance under the federal Stewar* B. McKinney 
Homeless Assistance Act 

SB 995 (TORRES) - EMERGENCY SHELTER GRANTS 

Appropriates $5 mlillon from the Housing Trust Fund to the Emergency Housing and Assistance 
Fund for the purpose of funding Emergency Shelter Program grants, which are authorized to be 
used exclusively for shelter and sen^ice programs for homeless people. 

SB 1205 (ALQUIST) - GENERAL FUND MONEY FOR HOUSING TRUST FUND 

Authorizes capacity building loans for nonprofit housing sponsors and appropriates $13 million to 
existing housing programs, as specified. 

SB 1353 (ALQUIST) - TAX RETURN CHECK OFF FOR HOMELESS PROGRAMS 

Establishes the California Homeless Trust Fund and allows taxpayers to designate on their tax 
returns specified amounts In excess of their tax liabilities to be transferred to that fund to be used to 
provide emergency shelter for the homeless. 
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